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Congress was asked today to investigate charges of maladministration and 
corruption stemming from the operation of the lexican Farm Labor Importation 


Program under which nearly one=half million workers were imported from Mexico 


to work on 68,000 of the larger farms of the United States both in 1956 and 


1957. 

Charges were made that farm employers and their associations in California 
employing imported Mexican contract workers were profitting illegally from 
insurance programs and the feeding of Mexican workers, and that they had 
violated safety repulations prescribed by contracts approved by the U.S. and 
Mexican governments. 

These and other charges were made in a letter and a memorandum sent today 
to all members of Congress by H.L. Mytchell, President, and Ernesto Galarza, 
Secretary of the National Agricultural "Jorkers Union AFL-CIO. The officers of 
the AFL-CIO union also accused the Secretary of Labor, James P. Mitchell, of 
abdicating his public responsibility to private interest, and of so administer- 
ing Public Iaw 78 (authorizing the importation of Mexican contract workers) as 
to adversely affect the wages of American farm workers,contrary to provisions of 
the law. The Secretary of Labor is also charged with failure to carry out the 
intent of Congress that American workers available for employment should be 
given preference over Mexican contract Nationals; and that he had permitted 
some employers and employer associations to carry on illegal operations for 
private profit. 

Added substance was lent to the union officers' charges when it was re- 
vealed that Robert C. Goodwin, Director of the Bureau of Enployment Security for 
the Department of Labor, had recently sent a letter to "All Employers of 
Mexican Nationals" warning them of penalties for making illegal deductions or 
permitting deductions from the earnings of the Mexican workers by inter- 
mediaries, in connection with insurance and other proprams. 

The Labor Department was also charged with summarily firing one of its 
compliance officers in California for reporting violations of the law by farm 
labor contractors, farm employers and one of the farm employer associations 
engaged in employing Mexican contract Nationals. 

The union officers held the Secretary of Labor to be personally responsible 


for the removal of a Regional Director of the Bureau of Employment Security for 
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the states of Idaho, Oregon and ashington, The Secretary was accused of sub- 
mitting to political pressure engendered by farm employers and of transferring 
the conscientious official who had sought to enforce the law to another area of 
the country. The Regional Director of the Bureau had required that farm em- 
ployers offer a minimum of $1 per hour to domestic farm workers before being 
pernitted to import Mexican contract Nationals. The union leaders said that 
this action resulted in the importation of few Mexicans in these states since 
higher wages made local workers available for nearly all jobs. 

The demand on the part of AFL-CIO's Agricultural “lorkers Union for a 


congressional investigation into the Mexican Farm Labor Importation Program was 


sparked by the introduction on January 29th. of several identical bills into 


the House of Representatives to strike out Section 509 of Public Law 78 pro- 
viding that the Mexican Labor Importation Program shall end June 30, 1959. 

The adoption of legislation called for in the bill H.R. 10360 introduced by 
EsC. Gathings of Arkansas or similar measures by Clark “!, Thompson of Texas, 
Charles M. Teague of California, Henry A. Dixon of Utah and William S. Hill of 
Colorado, mean that Congress would grant authorization for continuation of the 
program of importing Mpxican Nationals on a permanent basis. This bi-partisan 
move on the part of members of Congress was, according to the Union's leaders, 
instigated by large scale farm operators whose objective is to provide a 
continuous large pool of cheap labor for exploitation, and to displace domestic 
farm workers who seek wages and working conditions more in keeping with 
American standards of living. 

Pending a thorough investigation of the Mexican Labor Importation Prorramy, 
congressmen were requested to use their influence to prevent the enactment of 
these measures which would make the Mexican Iabor Importation Prorram permanent, 
and to delay making appropriations to the Labor Department for the operation of 
the program. 

Copies of the following documents are attached: 

1. Letter sent by Union to all Congressmen 


2. Memorandum to all members of Congress 
3. Robert C. Goodwin's letter to "All Employers of Mexican Nationals" 
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John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, and James P. Mitchell, Secretary 
of Labor, were called upon today to prevent the Government of Mexico from 
carrying eut a plan to send to the United States nearly half a million 
Mexican Nationals who are willing to work for wages as low as 50¢ an hour on 
large farms, 

The National Agricultural Workers Union AFL-CIO calls the Mexican Govern- 
ment's plan "international scabbery" against over 5 million currently un- 
employed Americans, This accusation was revealed when identical letters to 
the Secretaries of State and Labor were made public today. It was also noted 
that copies of the Union's letter of protest to Mr. Dulles and Mr. Mitchell 
were sent to George Meany, President of AFL-CIO and the Ambassador of Mexico, 
The full text of the Union's letter and an English translation of an article 
from a Spanish language newspaper in Los Angeles on which the report is based 
follows 
Dear Mr, Secretary: 

We call your attention to a statement made in Mexico City on February 22, 
1958, by an official agency of the government of Mexico about its plan to send 
nearly a half million Mexican Nationals to the United States if the unemployed 
American workers refuse to accept farm jobs at wages as low as 50¢ an hour. 
The rate is set in the contract for Mexican Nationals entering the United 
States to work on farms, 
We attach herewith a copy of an article from the Spanish language newspaper, 
La Opinion, published in Los Angeles, California, April 23, and an English 
ranslation of this dispatch setting forth the plan of the Mexican government 
to engage in international scabbery against the 5 million or more unemployed 
American workers, 
Since your Department's first responsibility is to protect the interests of 
American citizens, we urge that you immediately repudiate this proposal of 
the government of Mexico to force unemployed American citizens to work for 
peon wage rates and accept other conditions which Mexican workers must endure 
in their own land. 
We shall appreciate being advised of your decision in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 

H.L, Mitchell , President 


Copy - Translation 
Article from Spanish language newspaper 


La Opinion - Los Angeles - 23 April 1958 
(headline) - Mexico Can Provide 50,000 Braceros (+) 


Mexico D.F. 22 April (SE), According to extra-official reports of the office ‘-* 
for Contracting Migratory Workers, if unempleyed American workers refuse to — 
work in agriculture, the Government of Mexico will provide 50,000 braceros, 
which is the number contracted in af on years. 

more 
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*To date the United States unemployed have refused to work in the fields. 

This makes it almost certain that the cooperation of our own agricultural 
labor will be requested, Up to the present time bracero contracting is 0 per 
cent below other years. According to the same reports on May 6, the Empalme 


contracting center will reopen, It is expected that this center will assign 
5,700 men up to the month of July... 


{(braceros -« workers sent to the U.S.A. for farm work) 
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The Origin of "Right To Work" Laws 


The National Agricultural Workers Union AFL-CIO has discovered that the first 
record of a demand for enactment of a "Right to Work" law was made in 
California by corporation farm representatives 21 years ago. 


The Minutes of an Executive Committee meeting held by the Associated Farmers 
of California, Inc. on July 31, 1938, in San Francisco contained the follow- 
ing resolutions 


"We believe it the duty of the government to guarantee by impartial enforce- 
ment oF law the right of every citizen to work or Strike as = may choose and 
to join or refrain from joining any ‘Labor organization he may desire," 
Right to work laws are now in effect in 18 states, Proposals to enact "right 
to work" laws are on the ballot in six other states for November kth. of this 
year, Iwo major industrial states, California and Ohio, are included in the 


six where the question is to be decided in the election less than three weeks 
away. 


The present laws and the proposed laws in general follow the original language 
in the resolution of the Associated Farmers 21 years ago. 


Who Are The Associated Farmers? 
enneaneieeenieespmeneeesenansoonmnemeaarereeune nes ae 


This organization of so-called farmers which originated "right to work" was 
exposed in 190 by a committee of the United States Senate as having been 
formed for the purpose of preventing organization of trade unions in rural 
areas of California and other states, The Associated Farmers was shown to have 
used force and violence in breaking strikes cf workers employed in farm areas. 
The Associated Farmers were shown to have been financed by organizations of 

big business ~ banks, railroads, manufacturers ~- and sponsored by the Manu- 
facturers Association and the Chamber of Commerce. Today the Associated Farmers 
is no longer a mass organization in several states, but its program is carried 
on by more respectable organizations maintained by the corporation type farm 
operators. Among the "respectable" farm organizations carrying out the "Right 
to Work" program started by the notorious Associated Farmers, Inc. is the 
National Farm Bureau Federation. The Farm Bureau is organized in each of the 

48 states, claims 2 million members, and has actively sponsored "Right to Work" 
legislation in each of the 18 states where such laws now exist and wherever it 
is proposed to enact "Right to Work" legislation, the Farm Bureau is in the 
forefront. Down South where every state has a "right to work® law, the Bureau, 
in combination with the Dixiecrat politicians also provided much of the leader- 
ship of the pro-segregationist White Citizens Council movement now engageged in 
a program of massive defiance of the Constitution and laws of the United States. 


Corporation Farms Provide An Example of "Right To Work" Conditions 


If any citizen in California, Ohio or other states where the "Right To Work" is 
on the ballot November ), wants to see what conditions are really like under 
the philosophy of the people who started this movement for "Right to Work" laws, 
we recommend that he go out to the nearest large scale corporation type farm 
and apply for a job. 


Here is what an applicant for a job on a "Right to Work" farm will find: 


1, That there are no jobs open. The applicant will be told that the employer is 
not hiring local workers, that he "uses" foreign workers to do most of the work 
on his farm, Nearly half a million such workers are imported each year from 
Mexico, the British West Indies and Asia. If the applicant for a farm job wants 
to know why foreign workers are being imported when there are nearly 5 million 
Americans unemployed, he will discover that the United States Department of 
labor and the State Employment Service have "certified" that domestic workers 
in sufficient numbers at the time and place, able and willing to work at 
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prevailing wages, are not available. He will learn that the prevailing wage 
on a farm is whatever the employer offers the foreign worker, and that is - the 
lowest wage he thinks he can get by with. 


2. However, if the corporation farm should need a man and hire the applicant 
for a few days work,the wage, if in California or Ohio, will be from 70¢ to 
90¢ an hour straight time. Time and a half for over time work in excess of 8 
hours a day or 0 hours a week does not exist on a farm, He may work 2 hours 
in a day or a 16 hour stretch, and all he gets is pay for the hours he works, 
There is no union contract providing for four hours call-in time either. 


If the applicant shduld: jowrney down to Arkansas where there is already a "Right 
to Work" law on the books, . he will find that farm wages are 30¢ to 50¢ an hour. 


Down in Texas, also a "Right to Work" state, if a worker gets near the Mexican 
border he may be offered a job picking fruits, vegetables or cotton, and earn 

as much as 25¢ an hour on a piece rate basis. However, he will find some real 
protection if he happens to be a Mexican National legally imported for farm 
werk. The Secretary of Labor has ruled that no Mexican contract worker may 
receive less than 50¢ an hour on a piece rate basis, however, if the farm worker 
is an American, this ruling does not apply. 


3. If one gets a job and works a few days he may wonder out loud - where is the 
AFL-CIO, however, if the foreman overhears, he will be fired as an agitator. 
But if he looks long enough and far enough away from the job, he may find a 
little group of 6 to 12 men and women who have a farm labor union charter, and 
that these brave souls meet regularly in a shack over across the railroad 
tracks in Okie town. 


These farm workers, braver than most, slip into the meeting once a week after 
dark, and they talk about a better day coming when the Mexicans all go home and 
there is a job every day.’ Théy too wonder if there is an AFL-CIO, for all they 
ever see of the great labor movement is another man just like themselves who 
comes once a month to encourage them to keep on with the union. 


h. If the citizen who has been accustomed to earning wages of $2 to #3 an hour 


and who has had the protection of a union contract looks around him, he will 
find whole families living in one room shacks, children with their bellies pro- 
truding from malnutrition (the polite name for slow starvation) who never go 

to school or run and play like the children back in the city. 


Here is "Right to Work" - with no jobs, no wage scales, no contracts.and.very 
few members in the union, 
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STATEMENT OF H.L. mITCHELL, PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL WORKERS UNION AFL-CIO 


TO: Sub-Committee on Migratory Labor Hearings on 
U.S. Senate Labor & Public Welfare Committee Farm Labor Legislation 


The AFI-CIO at its 3rd constitution convention held last September in San 
Francisco, adopted a policy resolution on "Hired Farm Labor and Imported Con- 
tract Workers" which includes the following: 

RESOLVED: This Convention approves the action of the Executive Council in 
behalf of hired farm workers, and we call upon the Congress of the United States 
to end the exclusion of these workers from the National Labor Relations Act, the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, and the Social Security Act provisions providing un- 
employment insurance for workers. 

Further, we urge that there be enacted a national law to regulate farm labor 
contractors and crew leaders operating across state lines, and that the con- 
tractors and drew leaders operating within state limits, and that workmen's 
compensation laws in each state be amended to provide compulsory coverage for 
workers employed in agriculture. 

Reference is also made to the extension of minimum wages to agricultural 
workers in another statement of the AFL«C10 convention as follows: 

Separate provisions may be appropriate for agricultural workers, but their 
continued exclusion from any minimum wage protection should not be tolerated. 

We urge the Congress to make certain that this most deprived and most shamefully, 
ill-paid group in the nation be quickly given a measure of urgently needed mini- 
mum wage protection. 

We regret that due to the short notice of the holding of this hearing it was 
not possible for an official spokesman of AFL-CIO to appear here today. However, 
the National Agricultural Workers Union is the only organization in AFL-CIO com- 
posed exclusively of farm workers, and is therefore authorized to speak directly 
for such workers. The purpose of this statement is to urge your committee to 
recommend the inclusion of agricultural wage earners employed on all commercial, 
corporation type farm enterprises. We request that these farm workers be brought 
under coverage of the minimum wage provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act as 
soon as possible. We do not endorse specifically the minimum wage bill pending 
before your committee. For over 20 years now we have been urging that Congress 
extend minimum wage regulations to farm labor, We are aware that this proposal 
brings us face to face with a fundamental issue in our national life. This issue 
concerns the effect of the wage system now prevailing in large scale farm 
operation on both the wage earner and on the family farmer. 

The level of living of the hired farm worker whose annual income for the 


country as a whole averaged $892 per year for both farm and non-farm work in 1957, 


drastically affects the family farm operator who is fighting a losing battle 
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against the factories in the field operating with a cheap labor supply. Nearly 
500,000 or the 2 million workers employed in American agriculture each year come 
from foreign countries and this is the chief factor in the present situation and 
makes more necessary than ever before that minimum wage coverage be extended to 
American farm workers. The program of importing foreign labor, mainly from Mexico, 
has a built in adverse effect on both the farm worker and the family farmer. There 
is not a labor shortage in American agriculture; there is a shortage in wages 
paid, and the only way we know that this can be improved is by the enactment of 
legislation setting a floor under the wages employers must pay hired workers. 

Last year over 60 per cent of the tomatoes produced for the American market 
were grown in California, ‘there farmers were able to produce tomatoes and sell 
them at $22.50 per ton simply because there were imported Mexican Nationals will- 
ing to work at a wage American farm workers in their dire need would not and could 
not accept. I was told early in 1959 that tomato growers in Pennsylvania were 
ceasing to produce crops because they could not compete with the prices accepted 
by California growers» About a month ago I read in a New Jersey paper that a 
tomato growere' association in that state was demanding $35 per ton for the 1960 
crop. It seems doubtful that companies like Campbell Soup, H.J. Heinz and the 
California Packing Co. which operate plants in both states are going to pay the 
price demanded by the New Jersey farmer when the California grower can produce 
the crop for $10 or $12 per ton less. 

Three years ago I saw a crop of strawberries in Louisiana, worth a half a 
million dollars the year before, abandoned becarse neither growers nor pickers 
were able to meet the competition of strawberries from California which were 
shipped in for freezing and canning at 10¢ a pound. The California strawberries 
were produced and harvested mainly by Mexican National laborers. A single 
California strawberry grower and shipper had a larger acreage and produced as 
many pounds of strawberries as did 2,000 little farmers in southeast Louisiana. 

A striking example of the destruction of the bargaining power of American 
farm workers through importation of Mexican Nationals is in the state of 
Arkansas. Here, in 1948 there were a few thousand farm workers who had been org- 
anized into what is now the National Agricultural Workers Union fer about 12 
years, and they had reached the point where they were able to get a wage of 50¢ an 
hour for their labor and as much as $4.00 per 100 pounds for picking cotton. 
According to the farm labor reports of the U.S. Department of Agriculture - 198, 
the average wage paid for cottcn picking in Arkansas was $3.25 per 100 pounds. 


The first Mrxican Nationals were brought in to pick cotton in Arkansas in the 


fall of 198, but there were not enough of them, nor were the cotton planters 


able to "use" the Mexicans to their full advantage. But by the fall of 1949, with 
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nearly 25,0CO mexican Nationals working in Arkansas, the cotton picking rate fell 
to an average of less than $2,60 per 100 pounds. 

The wage rate for cotton picking has not reached the average of 1918 since 
that date, and the number of Mexican Nationals "used" in Arkansas has increased 
as farm wages dropped. 

According to a news story appearing in the Arkansas Gazette of Little Rock, 
April 7, James L. Bland, director of the state employment service, reported that 
there were 39,000 Mexican Nationals in Arkansas during the fall of 1960 employed 
in picking cotton. 5,17 Mexican workers were also hired during the summer in 
chopping (weeding) cotton. Under terms of the Mexican workers! contract, their 
employers are required to pay not less than 50¢ an hour (though there is no legal 
basis for fixing a minimum wage under Public Law 78 authorizing importation of 
Mexican Nationals, in effect the mexican government does fix a minimum wage of a 
sort by unilaterally refusing to permit their people to work for less than 50¢ an 
hour). Local farm workers in Arkansas, mainly Negroes, nevertheless were employed 
this past year at wage rates cf less than 0¢ an hour 

In the same story appearing in the Arkansas paper, J.C. Portis, a Lepanto, 
Ark. cotton plantation owner and merchant who serves on the State Farm Placement 
Advisory Council, complained that representatives of the State Employment Service 


could not furnish him with tractor drivers at less than 60¢ an hour, when he was 


accustomed to paying only 50¢ an hour for this type of skilled labor. Incident- 


ally, the Arkansas Advisory Council on Farm Placement appointed by Goveynor 
Faubus is made up of 11 cotton planters, a banker, a lawyer, and officials of the 
state farm organizations. Naturally, the Arkansas farm workers are unrepresented 
on a policy making board that determines their livelihood. 

The going wage in Arkansas for tractor driving, including operation and 
maintenance of tractor driven mechanical cotton picking machines valued at about 
$15,000 each, ranged from a low of 50¢ an hour to a high of 75¢ an hour. For work 
requiring skills comparable to farm machine operation in industry, men are paid 
as much as $3 per hour, with time and a half for over 8 hours in a day or 0 hours 
a week. 

This destruction of native American farm workers! bargaining power is noted 
in the consultant's report to the Secretary of Labor, October, 1959, which notes 
the following: "In one state wages paid for harvesting cotton have fallen 
gradually, while the proportion of foreign workers has risen. The inference is 
that U.S. workers have been forced to seck alternative job opportunities." It is 


evident that Arkansas is the state referred to in this report, 
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in which he called for the bringing in of special industries to hire unemployed 
Negro farm workers. Significantly, this man recognized and was disturbed by the 
situation in which Mexican Nationals were imported to do the work on cotton 
plantations where Negro workers were formerly employed. His solution was to keep 
on bringing in the Mexicans for farm work while other jobs were found for local 
people. To me, this seems to be one of the best arguments yet advanced for ending 
the Mexican labor program and for enacting a minimum wage law for farm labor. 

Threat _to Import Mexicans Keeps Wages Low in mississippi 

As an example of how the importation of Mexican Nationals affects farm wages 
and working conditions in a nearby area where they are not actually employed but 
operate as a threat to any attempt by local workers to increase their wages, is in 
Mississippi, No mexican Nationals have been imported into that state since 1951, 
but 10,000 or more a year are "used" across the river in Arkansas. 

During a 10 day period (June 1-10, 1959) cur Union made a spot check of wage 
rates being paid for chopping cotton in 15 Mississippi counties. It was found 
that the wage teing paid for this farm work was $2.50 to $3.00 per day. In only 
two counties was it found that wages had reached $3.50 and $4.00, and this was 
due to rains during the cultivating season. 

We ask permission of the Committee to insert at this point the farm wage sur- 


vey of June, 1959. 


Wages paid for cotton chopping in 15 Mississippi counties - June 1-10, 1959 
COUNTY Check SSints Opened June 1-10 


Desoto Lake Cormorant $3.00 $3.00 
Tunica Robinsonville 2.50 2.50 (P) (WwW) 
(T) (12-12) 
Tunica 3.00 & 3.50 


(T) 
Dundee 3.00 
Coahoma lula & 3.50 2.50 & 3.00 
(10-11) (T) 
Clarksdale 3.50 (DH) 
Bolivar Alligator 
Mound Bayou 
Cleveland 
Washington Leland 
Hollandale 
" 
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Humphreys Belzoni 
Sharkey Anguilla 
Rolling Fork 
Holmes Foothills 
Tchula 
Cruger 
Lexington 
Pickens 
Goodman 
Durant 
Warren Red Wood 
Yazoo Yazoo City 
Issaquena Valley Park 
Leflore Greenwood 
Schlater 
Ruleville 
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Sunflower Rome 3.00 & 3.50% 

Tallahatchie Sumner 3.00 
Tutwiler 3.00 

Quitman Lambert 3.00 
Darling 3.00 
Sledge 3.00 

s Plantation with own labor supply 

DH) Day-haul labor supply from towns of the area 

(9) Ilours worked per day 

(W) women wor ers paid $2.25 per day on plantation near Robinsonville 

(T) Wages paid to tractor drivers: Robinsonville $3.50 to $.50, Tunica $5 to 

$6, Lula $3 to $6 and Cleveland $5 to $6, 

*Leland - Season opened at $3 per day. Excessive rainfall caused wage rate to 
advance to $l on June 3. 

*Sunflower County - A few instances found where $l, was being paid in areas with 
long rainy spells. 

With wages and working conditions of American citizens kept below subsistence 
levels by continued importation of an army of half a million each year, and the 
constant threat to import even more farm workers from Asia and elsewhere being 
made, is there any wonder that the best qualified and most highly skilled American 
farm workers are leaving farm jobs? There is no incentive for young people to re- 
main on the farm. If they are sons and daughters of independent farm owners, they 
realize that they are pitting their labor power against that of Mexican peons. 

According to the Secretary of Labor, "From 197 to 1957 while industrial 
wages were increasing by two-thirds and real purchasing power by one-fourth, the 
real earnings of hired farm labor showed no gain." It is apparent that the Sec- 
retary of Labor based that statement on average farm wage rates reported by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, which in 1957 were $892 per year for both farm 
and non-farm work. However, recent figures of the U.S. Census Bureau show that 
actual cash wages earned by male farm workers in 1958 averaged only $750 for both 
farm and non-farm work, or a net reduction of $2):}6 annually from the $996 such 
workers earned in 1950. (from Consumer Income Reports U.S. Census, Jan: 15) 

Taking either the Agriculture or Commerce Department figures as correct, it 
should be evident that we cannot import a horde of workers from foreign lands 
without reducing the income of our own people and driving them off the farms into 
other kinds of casual employment. Even in area where there are no Mexican Nationais 
the workers are affected adversely by those employed in other regions. Even if the 
hourly wage rate is boosted, but at the same time the number of hours of work is 
reduced, any gain is wiped out in loss of real earnings. 

It seems obvious that one of the ways to bring an end to the importation of 


foreign labor and to attract American workers into agriculture is for the Congress 


to enact a minimum wage for farm workers. If the 60,000 farm employers who now 


import foreign workers had to pay $1.25 an hour, $1.00 an hour, or even 75¢ an 


hour, they would find it unprofitable to import workers from Mexico or the off- 


shore islands as is done here on the east coast, 


6. 

I should also like to ask the Chairman of the Sub-Committee if he has re- 
ceived the recommendations of the Secretary of Labor for extension of minimum 
wages in agriculture? About a year ago the Secretary publicly promised to conduct 
a study and make recommendations on behalf of his Department. At that time he 
said his recommendations would be ready by the time this session of Congress met. 
Later it was amnounced that these recommendations would be forthcoming April 15th. 


Our Union is in favor of the enactment of a law providing for regulation of 


labor contractors and so-called crew leaders, by requiring that such persons en- 


gaged in this business for profit meet certain standards of conduct and secure 4 
federal license if they operate across state lines. We believe that a combination 
of the best features of the bills introduced by Seaator Williams and Senator 


Javits will accomplish this purpose. 


